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ADDRESS 


PEOPLE of ENGLAND. 


x F exalted rank be in ſome mea- 
K 7 ſure an object to attract the 
* eyes of envy, in ſo much, as 


KEEELEX that thoſe perſons who are born 
to it, derive from thence an advantage ſupe- 
rior to what generally falls to the bulk of 
mankind, by being empowered to diſplay 
their virtues, and exert their abilities, in the 
faireſt and moſt conſpicuous light. 
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On the other hand, the poſſeſſors of it 
are certainly no leſs the objects of compaſ- 
ſion, as they lie moſt open to the cenſure 
and malignity of perverſe and violent diſpo- 
ſitions, who are continually on the watch, 
to try if they can take them at any un- 
guarded hour making a. falſe ſtep ; and are 
ever ready to lay hold of their faults, nay, 
their very errors, to pull them down, and 


reduce them to a level with the herd of the 
community. 


In this, no doubt, thoſe people whoſe 
birth and fortune have placed them in the 
vales, rather than on the eminences of life, 
are infinitely to be envied before them, and 
may juſtly hug themſelves in that inferiority, 
which, while it renders them leſs diſtin- 
guiſhed, renders them at the fame time 
more free, more ſafe, and more befriended. 


But if men in truſt and power were only 
to anſwer for their faults and errors (though 
even then, I doubt, there would be very 


often 


| 
F 
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often more of the ſpirit of malice, than 
juſtice, in their proſecutors and accuſers) 
there would be very little room either to 
plead in their favour, or commiſerate their 
ſufferings : ſince even errors themſelves may 
be attended with ſuch fatal conſequencey, as, 
in the eye of a ſtate, to place them in the 
light of the higheſt, and moſt attrocious ma- 
lefactions. 


But is this really the caſe? and are faults 
and errors all that men in ſuch conditions 
have to avoid, and guard againſt? alas! by 
no means : the ſlighteſt breath of rumour, 
is ſometimes ſufficient to raiſe ſuch a ſtorm 
againſt them, as nothing but their lives can 
pacify. To be ſuſpected, is to be guilty ; 
and from that moment their high ſtations are 
only conſidered as ſo many pillories, where 
they ſtand more fully expoſed to the ſcoffs 
and cruelty of an enraged populace. 


In ſuch circumſtances, even where de- 
merit is acknowledged, humanity would be 


apt 
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while the juſtice muſt be approved, ſhudder 
at the puniſhment. But what muſt be his 
thoughts, I would be glad to know, (ſup- 
poling him firſt to be poſſeſſed of that ſame 
virtue humanity) who ſhould not only ſee 
the blameleſs, but the praiſe-worthy, treated 
after this manner, like the vileſt delinquent ? 
I am ſure his heart muſt be ſteeled with 
more than common brutality, who, in ſuch 
circumſtances, did not ſympathize with Lord 
GEORGE SACKVILLE, and be as forward to 
diſcourage, as he would be backward to 
lend aſſiſtance, or foment the outrages of 
ſuch an injurious rabble, 


If the writer of this addreſs ſhould own 


that he has had the honour of being in com- 
pany more than once with Lord GeoRGE 


SACKVILLE, it would be afterwards in vain 
for him to aſſert that he was not preju- 
diced in his favour ; for it is one among 
the many extraordinary advantages poſſeſſed 
by that nobleman, that as none but ſtrangers 


to 


apt to ſeparate the crime from the man, and 
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fo him are his enemies, ſo nobody who has 
ever been acquainted with him but muſt be 
his friend : and perhaps if he did not know 
his Lordſhip to be one of the moſt humane, 
the moſt generous, and moſt honourable 
men in the world, the leaſt apt to commit 
injuries, and the moſt ready to pardon them, 
he might not now be employing a pen in 
his defence: though at the ſame time he 
could not help being perfectly ſenfible, that 
in the preſent charge againſt him, no man 
living was ever more unjuſtly cenſured. 


It would be needleſs to obſerve here, and 
endleſs to enumerate, the many various 
forms in which the ſpawn of Grub-ſtreet 
have eſcaped from their garrets, ſince the 
firſt appearance of thoſe ſo very extracr arnary 
orders and acknowledgements of Prince 
FERDINAND of BRUNSWICK, 


No ſooner were they made public, and 
the world began to imagine from thence that 
a general officer, and that no leſs a one 
than 


3 

than the commander in chief of his majeſty's 
forces, had miſbehaved in Germany, than 
the ſewers of falſhood and ſcurrility were 
immediately broken up, and ſuch heaps of 
filth and rubbiſh came down the kennels of 
dulneſs, as deluged the whole town. 


Every ſtale conjecture, every dead ſcan- 
dal; all the excrements of . folly, and the 
ſtinking offals ſwept from coffee and beer- 
houſes, have from that time to this been 
wafted about in pamphlets, equally to the 
diſgrace of human wit, decency, and com- 
mon- ſenſe. 


However, it is by no means ſtrange, I 
grant, that ſuch compoſitions ſhould be writ- 
ten; a corrupt heart, a weak head, or an 
empty ſtomach, may eaſily account for that: 
but how ſuch compoſitions ſhould be read, 
I own, appears to me not a little extraordi- 
nary ; for I am unwilling to aſcribe it to a 
mere luſt for perſonal ſlander, 


It 
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It is really ſurprizing to ſee how perpe- 
tually and how ſucceſsfully the public are 
deceived upon thoſe occaſions, by malicious 
or indigent ſcribblers ; a ſet of wretches, 
in my opinion, infinitely more contempti- 
ble than the pickpockets that ply about 
the ſtreets : neither one nor the other owing 
any thing to ingenuity, but merely to the 
uſe of their hands ; however, there is this 
difference in favour of the latter, that he 
may rob you, without being obliged at the 
ſame time to do an injury to another, in 
order to bring it about. 


The anonymous libeller is not only a 
robber in the worſt degree, (be that filches 
from us our good name) but does all in his 
power to become a murderer alſo, by 
raifing a popular clamour, to which the 


blood of the innocent is too often made a 
ſacrifice. 


* 


Were the bluntneſs of their weapons, 
indeed, any ſecurity from being wounded 
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by thoſe ſtabbers in the dark, there is no 
man but what would ſmile at their attacks; 
but they are often found to mangle in ſuch. 
a manner, as to render the wounds they. 
give incurable. 


Neither the infipidity of their nonſenſe, 
the known falſchood of their aſperſions, the 
hackneyed arguments which they make uſe 
of; nor, in ſhort, all the apparent marks of 
ignorance and impoſture which they carry, 
is ſufficient to prevent their productions 
from being raked into, and the contents not 
only remembered but repeated; not only 
conſidered with patience, but ſwallowed. 
with avidity. | 


Is it not then a deplorable caſe, that there 
ſhould be no defence from the venom of 


ſuch reptiles ? Is their dirt to be their ſe- 
curity ? and ſhall they be ſuffered, unmo- 


leſted, to crawl from every hole and corner, 
and 


5 
and ſhed their poiſonous filth upon all cha- 
racers, however ſacred and reſpectable. 


But there is one way which thoſe ſcrib- 
blers have of injuring a perſon, who, either 
through miſapprehenſion, or misfortunes, 
become the obje& of public inquiry, that 
is almoſt peculiar to themſelves :—the way I 
mean is, by defending them. 


This at firſt view ſeems a good-natured, a 
juſtifiable, and not only ſo, but a praiſe- 
worthy attempt: but if we conſider that 
thoſe people, in every reſpec, are abſolutely 
incapable of performing the taſk they un- 
dertake, that they are not only totally in 
the dark, with regard to the truth of facts, 
by which means they are obliged, either to 
give the hackneyed repꝗrts of the town, or 
invent abſurdities out of their own heads, 
which they alſo want the arts of argument 
to qualify. If we conſider this, I fay, and 
that a weak defence is worſe than none, 
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we ſhall find, that the friend and the ene- 
my is equally pernicious, and their flaver 
as dangerous as their bite. 


But this is not all, thoſe people frequently 
write a defence only to make work for 
themſelves, by anſwering it again, which 
they uſually do in two or three days after it 


comes out, with all the impudence and in- 


vective imaginable : nay, I have been aſ- 
fured, that in fome late occurrences a + 
printer has had, at one and the ſame time, 
two pamphlets in the preſs upon different 
fides of the queſtion, which were both writ- 
ten by one man, and deſigned to be popped 


out in the manner above-mentioned. 


The trade of pamphleteering has never, 
within my recollection, been carried on in 
a manner more extenſive than at preſent ; 
nor do Iremember, that the dealers in it were 
ever more abominable cheats. I dwell the 
longer upon this article, therefore, to cau- 


tion 


1 E 
tion the public againſt being cajoled, and 
taken in, by ſuch impoſtors for the future. 


For I doubt not but many well- meaning 
people have been led to imagine, that when 
they gave their ſixpence or ſhilling for this 
or that Defence, Letter, or Scrutinization, 
they were going to dip into ſomething, 
which came directly from the fountain- 
head: whereas, I can aſſure them, that no- 
thing genuine has yet appeared in print 
with relation to the conduct of a late noble 
general: his accuſers and defenders are 
alike both unknown to, and unemployed by ; 
him ; and I dare ſwear their productions 
have alike flowed from the ſame ſource, the 
mercenary pens of unintereſted, uninſtructed 


ſcribblers. 


g | ; 
I could nothelp ſmiling theother day, when 
upon going into a coffee-houſe, one of the 
firft things I caſt my eyes upon after having 
fat down, was a pamphlet entitled, A Let- 
ter to a late Noble Commander of the Britiſh 
Forces in Germany, I had 


( 14 ) 

I had the curioſity to caſt my eyes over it, 
and that being ſatisfied, -was about to lay it 
down again; but my oppoſite neighbour, 
who, by his dialect, I found to be a Scotſ- 
man, ſtopping my hand, cried, ©* Weel, 
„ Sir, what think you o' yon pawmphlet ?” 
I gave him ſuch an anſwer as I thought 
moſt pertinent to the queſtion he aſked 
me, and he proceeded. 


* Egode Sir, (quo' he) let me tell you its a 


« ſmart weel written piece, and he was e' en a 
« 4..-.'d clever fellow that pend it... Aye, 
thought I, a phenomenon, as your country- 
man M*Ruthen ſays. I ſuppoſe, Sir, ſaid 
I, you are acquainted with the author then: 
pray, who might the gentleman have been? 


« Hoot man, (quo he) dinna ye ken that? 
« Egode, I think the ſteel's e en enough to 
<* point him out till any one.” I ſignified my 
want of apprehenſion to diſtinguiſh by that 
token, and the obligations I ſhould lie un- 
der to him, if he would condeſcend to in- 


form my want of judgment. | 
| Upon 


| 


n 

Upon which, riſing from his ſeat, ſtretch- 
ing himſelf over the table, and thruſting his 
noſe in my ear, What thinkyou of maiſter,” 
(here he mentioned the name of the greateſt 
man in England, both for worth and abi- 
 lities) © Tak it from me, Sir, (added he) 
** moſt people repute him to be the o'ther 
« ot; and I think 'tis ne much unleek 
* his manner.” | 


I was too prudent- to drop a word that 
might tend to invalidate the judgment of 
ſo profound a critic : without attempting, 
therefore, to obviate what my North Bri- 
ton adyanced, I took my hat, and leaving 
him in quiet poſſeſſion of his opinion, im- 
mediately went to purchaſe the pamphlet, 
intending to give it a thorough and more. 
ſerious peruſal. | 


This I have ſince done, and indeed the 
gentleman ſets out with ſuch a gravity in his 


ſtile, and his profeſſion of zeal for the ho- 
nour 


8 
33 

nour and welfare of his oountry; which he 
aſſures the noble perſon he has thought 
proper to direct his letter to, is the only 
thing that prompts him to ſuch a proceed- 
ing, is delivered with ſuch an air of being 
ome bady, that if, from many figns I 
did not diſcover him to be no body, (as 
the phraſe is) or what's the ſame thing, 
a hired ſcribbler, I might perhaps be tempt- 
ed to imagine he was a man of conſequence, 


or any body but the perſon mentioned by 
my coffee-houſe politician. 


be. 


This writer puts me in mind of a piece 
of great humour, often practiſed by ſome | 
droll fellows, who ſend ſeveral large packets 5 
by the general poſt, directed to different 5 
people: they pay the poſtage (which is by 
this means increaſed) very willingly, hoping 
it has brought them ſomething material = 
but when they come to open their letters, 
| behold you, they find nothing but ?¼ or 
| bree 'ſheets of ſcribbled papers. 


1 
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I cannot help tranſcribing and cornment- 


>» 


ing upon a few paragraphs from this intel- 


ligent correſpondent's very genteol and florid | 


epiſtle. 


© No one can condemn the zeal which 
© inſpires us with reſentment againſt delin- 


* quents, who betray the honour, and aban- 


don the intereſt of their country: The 
* principle is noble ; e but we certainly 


direct it, Our indignation ſhould not 


s ought to be careful in what manner we 


« tranſport us ſo far as to take facts for 


«« granted, before they ar are proved in a legal 
oY examination.” 


10 this let me add, that it is not the part 
of an honeſt man, to propagate the report 


of ſuch facts. To pick up all the raſh ru- 


mouts that fly about a town, in relation to 
an affair, the truth of which he knows no- 


thing of, and do all in his power to give 
them weight and conſequence, by his grave 


manner of recapitulating them. 
C . After 


„ 
After paying a juſt, though ſomewhat fuf- 
tian, compliment to the troops ſent by the 
government to Germany, he tells his Lord- 


ſhip, that the command of theſe choſen 
bands devolved upon him.“ 


« Had the public choice directed the ap- 
« pointment, perhaps no one could have 
* been found more likely to diſcharge the 
important duty with Hoxous, SKILL, and 
« FiDELITY. Deſcended from one of the 
1 nobleſt ſtocks in the kingdom; one emi- 
« nently diſtinguithed for loyalty; and your- 
tc ſelf honoured with the confidence of 
“ your ſovereign, who could ſisſt ect you of 
* Diſalfection? Having been tried in action, 
© and your firmneſs extolled, who could 
* doubt your courage? of which it is ſaid, 
* you bear honourable marks, where it is 
* a ſoldier's pride to ſhew them —m your 
_ ©. breaſt. From the proofs you had given of 
_ «© your abilities here, and in a neighbour- 
*© ing; kingdom, who could doubt "_ capa- 
«city f” 
It 
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It is worthy of memorial, that every cir- 
cumſtance in this paragraph, relative to 
Lord GEORGE SACKVILLE, is literally true : 
his very enemies are obliged to own it. 


He has been at once the favourite of his 
ſovereign, the hope of his own noble fami- 
ly, and a. perſon equally eſteemed and ad- 
mired by the public. His courage has 
been tried in more than one action, in which 
it has been found ſo far from wanting, that 
he has rather been apt to run into danger 
more than was neceſſary. He has been 
wounded ſeveral times. 


His abilities have been, and are ſo uni- 
verſally acknowledged, that it would look 
like a piece of fulſome flattery to mention 
them here. And yet this writer would fain 
bring him under the ſuſpicion. of either 
Diss AFFECTION, COWARDICE, or ERROR 
in JuDGMENT, or all three; which he 
ſays, « Circumſtances declare him culpable 
« of, and that in ſuch a degree, as to leave 

C 2 no 
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c no excuſe that offers itſelf to an unbiaſ- 
« ſed Judgment.” 


Certainly this writer muſt be an admi- 
rable logician, who has ſuch a happy 
knack of aſſigning cauſes for effects: nor 
can we enough admire how ſubtily he treats 
his ſubject, and with what nice dexterity 
he preſerves the ſee-ſaw in the arrangement 
of his arguments. 


He informs my Lord (in great friend- 
' ſhip) what the world reports of him; and 
what facts, notoriouſly public, afford more 


than grounds to ſuſpect, is true. Thus, 
fays he (in heroics) „ The tongue of public 


« vn cul tells the black tale againſt you. 


It is faid that on the firſt of Auguſt, 

* when the confederate : army was drawn up 
e againſt the forces of France, &c. on that 
« fignaFday when the action grew warm, 
and became worthy of your interpofi- 
hs tion, it is ſaid that his Highneſs Prince 
„ (Fer- 


* 
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Ferdinand, the commander in chief, diſ- 


patched one of his aids de camp to you, 
with orders for you to attack a particu» 
lar body of the enemy's troops. 


* Inſtead of an inſtant compliance with 
theſe orders, it is reported, you heſitated, 
and at length intimated, that there muſt 
be ſome miſtake in the delivery, or in- 
junction of theſe orders. On the aid de 
camp's perſiſting to repeat them, it is 
ſaid, (which I own is ſcarce credible) 
that your confuſion carried you fo far, 
that you inconſiderately aſked the aid de 


camp, whether the orders he brought 


were in writing. 


© Upon his anſwering, with ſome ſur- 
prize, in the negative, you are farther 
reported to have added, That you would 
ſpeak to the Prince yourſelf. Before you 
could find an opportunity of addreſſing 
his Highneſs, however, the occaſion for 
which your. .crvice was required was irre- 


trieyably loſt, &c. &c.” Thus 


11 
Thus does this man proceed in bringing 
a horrid charge againſt his lordſhip, founded 
on popular report; but he has not done 
yet. le adds, 


60 When the conduct and valour of the 


46 confederate army, though not ſecond- 


« ed by your endeavours, had repulſed 
the enemy, and routed their forces, his 
% Highneſs, we. are told, again ſent to you 
% by another of his aids de camp, and or- 
«« dered you to purſue the flying party of 
the enemy. 


* To theſe orders, likewiſe, you are 
* ſuppoſed to have refuſed obedience. The 
« reaſons affirmed to have been given by 
*© you in juſtification of your, refuſal, no 
«. leſs diſgrace your capacity, than your re- 
*- fuſal itſelf ſeems to diſtinguiſh your cou- 
*« rage, or your integrity. 


© You are ſaid to have anſwered the aid 
de camp, who brought you orders for 
| 86 the 
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the purſuit, that you was a ſtranger to - 


the road, and unacquainted with the 


paſſes. Had this weak anſwer con- 
tained the leaſt apology for your diſobe- 
dience, yet the ſuppoſed reply of the 
aid de camp, ſtripped you even of the 

ſhadow of an excuſe, it is aſſerted, that 
he offered to ſhew you the way himſelf, 
and conduct you with ſafety. 


« Thus driven to extremity, and left 
without the ſlighteſt pretence for diſobey- 
ing the orders you had received, is it to 
be believed that you ſtill demurred, and 
puſhed your expoſtulations to the verge 
of mutiny? The anſwer that public ru- 
mour has put in your mouth is indeed in- 
credible. It is affirmed, that perſiſting 
in your diſobedience, after long heſitation, 
you declared, that you did not think it 


«© adviſcable to hazard his majeſty's troops. 


& Such is the ſhocking and diſmal light in 


' which your conduct is repreſented.” A 


ſhocking 


( 24 ) | 
| ſhocking and diſmal light indeed! and only 
with this one favourable circumſtance at- 
1 tending it, THAT IT Is NOT TRUE. 


It now follows that I conſider this affair 
in the light it has come to me. I ſhall be 
| actuated in ſo doing by nothing but truth 

and juſtice, . BT 18 
I. From the time that Lord GEORGE 
SACKVILLE took upon himſelf the command 
of the forces in Germany, (or at leaſt for a 
conſiderable time before the battle of Min- 
den) the general in chief had not favoured 
him with any mark of his confidence: he 
„ never thought proper to aſł his opinion upon 
any occaſion, or to ſignify to him ſo much 
as his general plan of operation. This be- 
„ haviour was without the ſmalleſt provoca- 
tion given, or any reaſon aſſigned. 


e _—__ 8 


Quere, Whether any cauſe, which came 
within the verge of honour able ſufferance, 
could be aſſigned, ſufficient to authorize this 
conduct 


1 

conduct in the general of one nation's 
forces to that of an ally, circumſtanced 
with regard to each other, as were his Se- 
rene Highneſs and Lord Grox oH Sack- 
VILLE; whether, if the latter had acted 
amiſs in ſo heinous a manner, the affair 
ſhould not have been properly repreſented, 
that he might have been recalled? and whe- 
ther, whilſt nothing was found fault with, 
behaving towards him with diſreſpect, was 
not an affront to his country, with regard 
to a man of his abilities, rank, and fortune, 
a proceeding abſolutely unparalleled, and 
more to the reproach of the perſon that of- 
fered the 1 injury, than to the perſon who re- 
ceived it? 


II. On the evening beſore the great 
event, when ſome intelligence muſt have 
been received relating to the intended attack, 
the Britiſh general was left entirely to his 
own conjectures, as he received no informa- 
tion whatever from the Prince. 


2 D Query, 
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Query, Conſidering the very important 
command which Lord GrzorxGE SAck- 
VILLE was ſuppcſed to hold in the confede- 
rate army, whether this was prudent with 
regard to that good underſtanding which was 
ſo neceſſary to be kept up between the two 
generals, in order to render the operations 
of the hattle ſucceſsful : but, conſidering 
Lord GrorGe SACKVILLE's avowed {kill in 
the art of war, whether any general in 
chief, (his Serene Highneſs excepted) 
would not, by acting in ſuch a manner, 


| have laid himſelf open to the cenſure of 


ſelf-ſufficiency, or being wanting to bim- 


ſelf ? and whether this did not render it 


abſolutely neceſſary for Lord GroRGE 
SACKVILLE to watch over his own conduct, 
with great circumſpection, nothing being 


left for him but to obey the orders of his 


ſuperior with che utmoſt tritneſs ? | 


III. The firſt order he 1 during 
the battle, was to advance with all the ca- 
val ry, which was immediately complied with, 


-” 


( 27 ) 
and the men marched with all poſſible expeditinn, 
when a ſecond order arrived to charge with 
the Britiſh ſquadrons NIV. This natu- 
rally produced a doubt, and an enquiry, 
which of the officers was 14ſt diſpatched; 
when it appeared that they both ſet out fe- 
_ gether, but that one had outſtripped the 
other by paſſing through a wood : yet, tho' 
contradictory, each was py/itive in what he 
delivered. His lordſhip then defired to be 
conducted to the Prince, to receive orders 
from his own mouth, and galloped off for 
that purpoſe. The men, after a few mi- 
nutes ſtop, being ordered to purſue their 
fir/t deſtination, when he returned from the 
Prince, he put himſelf at he head of the 
troops, and uſed his utmoſt efforts to come 
up with the enemy, but the infantry had 
intirely repulſed; and driven them to Min- 
den. | 


* 


Query, Whether if this be the poſitive 
and impartial truth, Lord GzorGe Sack- 
VILLE muſt not, in the eyes of all equitable 

6 judges, 


( 28 ) 
judges, be acquitted of every miſdemeanor ? 
for, in the firſt place it appears, that when 
the firſt orders came, he did not heſitate a 
moment to obey his Highneſs's command. 
In the ſecond place it appears, that when 
the ſecond orders came, which were mate- 
fially different from the preceding, he only 
delayed to ask a queſtion, abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for him to have anſwered, viz. Which 
of the aids de camp ſet out laſt ? And the 
propriety of this queſtion is manifeſt, by its 
appearing (upon his asking it) that both 
the aids de camp had ſet out at the ſame 
time; and each poſitively perſiſted, that 
he had brought the order that was to be 
followed. How would, or ggyld any man 
man have acted in ſuch eirctmſtances ? 
Had not Lord GeonGE SACKviLLE all the 


reaſon in the world, from his Serene High- 
neſs's conduct towards him, to think him- 
ſelf highly intereſted in the clearing up of 


this point. For though his Highneſs would 


have been too generous, to be ſure, to make 
uſe of ſuch an opportunity, yet no man of com- 
mon 


n 


0 
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mon prudence, or foreſight, would chuſe to 
put it into the power of a perſon (of whoſe 
friendſhip he was not very well convinced) 


to accuſe him (if he pleaſed) of diſobedience 


of orders, or error in judgment. And how 
was this to be avoided? — only by taking the 


orders immediately from the Prince himſelf. 


And to ſhew that the neceſſity of this cau- 
tion was not merely ideal, upon applying to 
him, his lordſhip found that the t orders 
were right; and yet, had not he received 
that information from indiſputable authori- 
ty, inſtant thought would naturally have 
ted him to follow the laſ; : ſo that what 
happened was unavoidably occaſioned by the 
confuſion that attended the orders that were 


ſent. And wherever the cauſe of that is 
found, there muſt the blame be laid. 


IV. His lordſhip dined the day after the 
battle with the captain-general, who did not 
throw out the leaſt inſinuation againſt his 
conduct, which, if arraigned, might then 


| have been cleared upon the ſpot. 


i Very, 


1 

Orery, Whether in conſequence of this; 
the orders and thanks which were after- 
wards publicly given, and in which Lord 
GeoRGE SACKVILLE was ſo remarkably 
omitted, and pointed out, do not carry too 
much the air of perſonal pique ? Whether 
they were not unprecedented? And whe- 
ther the greateſt man of his Serene High- 
neſs's family, who is alſo one of the firſt and 
beſt men in Europe, would have behaved; 
in a manner equally exceptionable, to the 
meaneſt centinel in his army? 

. 

1 ſhall not attempt to invalidate the charge 
of cowardice, venality, diſaffection, and I 
know not what, that have been laid to the 


charge of this young nobleman, in conſe- 


quence of his having acted as above ſtated. 


Neither ſhall I take notice of that invidi- 
dus attempt to throw this affair into the ſame 
light with the unfortunate admiral Byng's. 
All juſt and honeſt men (to which, and 
which 


* 


1 
which only, I direct this addreſs) will ſee; 


and muſt be convinced, how little room 
there is for either one or the other. 5 


Yet let me take notice of one thing more 
in the already- quoted letter- writer. All his 
account of the ſecond orders of purſuing, 
the meſſenger's behaviour thereon, and his 
Lordſhip's anſwer thereto, are rank falſhoods, 
without even the weakeſt foundation. 


He ſays, ſpeaking of the orders and com- 
pliment of prince Ferdinand, enſuing the 
battle: We muſt either accuſe the com- 
* mander in chief of public cruelty, and in- 
« juſtice, of which he cannot be ſuſpe&ed, 
cor we muſt conclude that the commander 
of the right wing was in fault.“ 


Far be it from me to aſſert any thing to 

the diſadvantage of his Serene Highneſs the 
| Prince of Bxunswick, No; I honour him 
as the branch of an illuſtrious houſe ; I re- 


ſpect his abilities as a general ; I applaud him 
| as 


| 
| 
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as the preſerver of his country: but this wri- 
ter confeſſes, that Lord GEORGE Sack- 


VILLE has given the beſt proofs, the only 


proof, (repeated facts) of his loyalty, cou- 
rage, and underſtanding. 


Let me then ask any impartial and ſenſible 
looker-on, whether the people of England 


are not more juſtified by the laws of reaſon, 


(ſuppoſing either to be allowable) in ſuſpect- 


ing a man who is an utter ſtranger to them, 


of cruelty and injnſtice, than a man, of 
whoſe whole life they have been conſtant 
witneſſes, and whoſe every action has con- 
tributed to fix him in their good opinion, of 


the moſt heinous crimes that can poſſibly 
ſtain a military character? 


The good- natured inſolence of that ano- 
nymous letter- writer, in pretending concern 


that Lord GRORGE SAcRKVILLE's unfortu- 
nate ſituation ſhould affect an aged father, 


and venerable peer, is enough to raiſe any 
one's indignation, who conſiders in what 


rank 


Y 
| 
| 


5 
rank there is great reaſon to believe the letter- 
writer is in. 


Affected! yes, I believe he is extremely 
affected and concerned to find his ſon ſhould 
have been ſo ill treated. But I ſhould be 
glad to know who told the gentleman: whe- 
ther he received his intelligence from a 
footman, or the laundreſs in the family, 


(though it is to be ſuppoſed even they would 


be better informed) that his aged father, 
and venerable fire, intended to give up his 
ſon's cauſe? | 


A public inquiſition into Lord GERO 
SACKVILLE'S conduct, will be of fo great 
an advantage to him, that none but his ene- 
mies can wiſh that it ſhould not take place. 
He does not deſign to avoid it; nay, fince 
his arrival, has earneſtly requeſted it. Let 
the public therefore ſuſpend their judgment 
till it is over. 


The readers, perhaps, might be glad to 
ſee what has been here offered in another 


E point 


5 5 
point of view; I ſhall, therefore; to ſhew 
43 them that it may be conſidered in more than 
one fayourable hght, ſubjoin what has been 
advanced on the ſubject by a nervous and 
ſpirited writer, in anſwer to the before- 
mentioned letter-writer. 


| Has any perſon'of credit explained the 
La e d of his behaviour to which ex- 
e ceptions has been taken? No. Has any 
e authentic detail of the battle been pub- 
«© liſhed ? No. Upon what then is the 
* charge founded, which ſo fatally affects 
c the reputation of this nobleman ?—Upon 
*. incoherent reports and clamours, raiſed. 
* and propagated no body knows how : 
« upon the ſilence of Prince FERDINAND, 
*, who, in complimenting thoſe . officers 
« who had ſignalized themſelves in the 
* action, did not include in that compli- 
ment a nobleman who was not engaged. . 
ON By the ſame way of reaſoning, when a 
% man reſtores to the right owner a purſe 


* of money which had been dropped, and 


66 re- 
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receives a compliment upon this inſtance 
of honeſty, another man chancing to be 
preſent, is to be conſidered as a thief, 
becauſe he was not likewiſe compliment- 
ed for reſtoring a purſe which he had not 
found. 1 


« Suppoſe Lord GroRGE SACKVILLE 
had no opportunity of acting. would it 
not have been abſurd in Prince FzRp1- 
NAND to have complimented him upon 
his gallantry in the action? But our au- 
thor affirms, that he complimented all 
the other Britiſh general officers : an aſ- 
ſertion utterly falſe: he did not mention 
the generals ELLioT and Mosr yx, men 
whoſe characters were never impeached; 
yet by the expoſtulator's way of arguing, 
they too muſt be deemed guilty. 


te What our author ſeems to lay great 


« ſtreſs upon, is the compliment paid to 


cc 


the Marquis of GRANBY, importing, 


E2 *« that 
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« that if he had been at the head of the 
Britiſh cavalry, the victory would have 
been more brilliant. This, no doubt, 


« implies a farcaſm upon him who did 


command the Britiſh cavalry ; but ſurely 


* does not amount to a poſitive charge. If 
„e he thought him guilty, why did not he 


-« ſpeak his ſentiments freely? Why did 
not he put him in arreſt, and prefer a 
e formal complaint againſt him to his ſove- 
* reign? We have the moſt profound re- 
cen ſpect for that gallant prince, whom we 


% confider as one of the ableſt generals, 


c and; one of the beſt men that Germany, 


« fruitful in both, has ever produced: but 
*© no man whatever is altogether exempted 


* from human frailties. In the. hurry of 
* his ſpirits he might have uttered an harſh 


« expreſſion from miſapprehenſion, miſin- 
ce formation, paſſion, and diſappointment.” 
I am convinced to what great. diſadyan- 


tage my poor performance muſt appear, 
by Joining this extract with it: but I hope 
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y attempt to ſtop the current of ſcurri- 
ty, and diſpel the miſt of error and miſ- 
onception, which have riſen between the 
ublic and a perſon no way deſerving of | 
heir reſentment, will be, at leaſt, conſider- 
3 as excuſable in itſelf, though ill execut- 
14; and it is not my deſign, in this addreſs, 
prove myſelf a good writer, but an 
Joneſt Man. 


FIN TI Ss. 


